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(FOB.  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 

SUBJECT:  "KEFS  NOTES  EROM  WASHINGTON."  Information  from  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations,  U.S.D.A. 

— ooOoo — 

Do  you  know  beans,  listeners?     If  you  do,  you'll  be  able  to  answer  in 
one  word  all  the  questions  in  our  Washington  correspondent's  letter  this  week. 

She  asks:  "TThat  bean  had  its  largest  American  crop  in  history  this  fall? 
What  bean  was  celebrated  in  an  ancient  proverb  as  'the  poor  man's  meat  and  the 
poor  man's  milk'?    Ti7hat  bean  flourished  in  the  Orient  probably  50  centuries  ago 
and  still  ranks  as  a  chief  food  there?    What  bean  was  introduced  into  America 
over  a  hundred  years  ago  but  only  in  the  last  10  years  has  come  into  prominence 
as  a  food  for  both  man  and  animals  and  an  ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of 
paint,  varnish,  rubber  substitutes,  soap,  glue,  fertilizer,  fuel  oil,  lubri- 
cating oil  and  disinfectants?    Finally,  what  bean  is  now  coming  to  American 
dinner  tables  in  the  form  of  flour,   "milk",  curd,  cooking  and  salad  oil,  marga- 
rine, seasoning  sauce,  and  green  vegetable? 

"You've  surely  guessed  the  answer  by  this  time.     In  one  word  it  is  — 
the  soybean.    And  because  Americans  are  at  last  giving  this  bean  some  of  the  ap- 
preciation it  deserves,  and  American  farmers  are  gjowing  more  and  more  acres  of 
it,  State  experiment  stations  have  been  looking  into  its  cooking  possibilities 
as  well  as  its  food  value. 

"Maybe  I  should  stop  here  and  ask  one  more  question.     What  bean  has 
hundreds  and  probably  thousands  of  types  and  varieties?    The  soybean,  according 
to  the  Illinois  Station.    While  plant  scientists  there  and  at  other  stations 
have  been  investigating  the  varieties  that  are  best  suited  to  different  cli- 
mates and  soils  in  this  country,  foods  scientists  have  been  cooking  and  tasting 
to  find  which  are  best  for  table  use.     Sybil  Woodruff  and  Helen  Klaas  of  the 
Illinois  Station  tested  466  varieties  this  way — 466  varieties  both  green  and 
dried.     Of  these  they  found  17  varieties  best  for  table  use  and  6  that  were  ex- 
tra good,  judging  by  taste,  texture,  appearance,  and,  in  the  case  of  green  beans, 
ease  of  shelling.     The  6  varieties  that  took  honors  were:  Funk  Delicious; 
Hokkaido;  Imperial;  Jogun;  Willomi;  and  F.P.  1.97155. 

"Miss  Woodruff  and  Miss  Klaas  report  that  one  great  value  of  the  soybean  — 
in  northern  States  like  Illinois,  at  least  —  is  that  it  reaches  its  green  stage 
in  the  fall  just  when  other  green  vegetables  in  home  gardens  and  markets  are 
scarce.     Miss  Woodruff  believes  that  more  and  more  home  and  farm  gardens  should 
have  a  patch  of  soybeans  for  family  meals  at  this  time  of  year.     Workers  at  the 
Indiana  Station  urge  soybeans  for  the  garden  because  they  have  found  that  this 
crop  is  highly  resistant  to  the  Mexican  bean  beetle  and  withstands  drought  well. 
Like  other  members  of  the  soybean  family,  the  soybean  is  also  good  for  the  soil. 
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"But  people  are  always  slow  in  taking  up  a  new  food,  even  as  good  a  food 
as  the  soybean.     (You  know,  it  took  the  white  potato  a  hundred  years  to  reach 
the  tables  of  the  upper  classes  in  Europe.)    And  there  is  still  prejudice  against 
this  adopted  "bean.     Bat  now  that  the  scientists  have  learned  which  varieties  cook 
"best  and  are  not  too  strong  in  flavor,  farm  families  are  gradually  "taking  to" 
the  new  vegetable.     Farm  families  in  Indiana,  urged  "by  State  experiment  station 
workers,  have  been  trying  out  these  beans  cooked  in  different  ways  and  have  re- 
ported favorably  on  them.     Many  have  also  been  canning  the  beans,  both  green  and 
dried,  for  winter.    The  Indiana  Station  has  found  that  soybeans  need  longer  pro- 
cessing in  the  pressure  cooker  than  snap  beans.     The  Illinois  Station  reports 
that  green  soybeans  can  be  preserved  more  successfully  by  freezing  than  by  canning 
or  drying. 

"Speaking  of  canning  reminds  me  of  some  soybean'  news  from  the  Alabama 
Station.    Workers  there  report  that  the  yellow  and  green- se eded ,  light-colored 
soybeans  are  much  more  attractive  canned  than  the  dark  varieties  or  the  cowpeas 
used  so  widely  in  the  South. 

"Of  course,  the  scientists  as  well  as  most  housewives  now  serving  soy- 
beans to  their  families  are  interested  in  food  value  as  well  as  cooking  quali- 
ties.    Soybeans  have  had  the  reputation  of  coming  as  near  meat  and  milk  in  food 
value  as  any  vegetable  food.    Bean  milk  today  is  being  fed  to  thousands  of 
Chinese  and  Japanese  babies  as  it  has  been  for  centuries.     In  Japan  they  even 
manufacture  condensed  bean  milk.    Bean  milk  is  made  into  bean  curd  which  is  a 
principal  food  of  both  China  and  Japan,  largely  used  instead  of  meat  and  eaten 
in  one  form  or  another  at  every  meal.    The  reason  that  so  many  people  have  been 
able  to  live  on  this  vegetable  food  is  that  soybeans  have  a  unique  nutritive 
value  —  more  protein  and  oil,  and  less  starch  than  any  other  bean.     The  protein 
is  more  nearly  like  the  protein  of  meat  than  other  vegetable  proteins.    Added  to 
this,  soybeans  are  good  sources  of  calcium  and  iron,  and  the  iron  is  in  a  class 
with  the  iron  in  liver  for  building  up  blood. 

"As  for  the  vitamins  in  soybeans,  the  scientists  are  still  investigating. 
Dr.  ¥.  D.  Salmon  of  the  Alabama  Station  has  found  that  fresh  green  soybeans  like 
other  green  vegetables  are  rich  in  vitamin  A  but  as  the  beans  ripen  and  dry, 
they  lose  much  of  this  vitamin.     Dr.  Salmon  believes  that  Southern  families 
would  get  more  of  the  vitamin  A  they  need  if  they  would  use  soybeans  instead 
of  the  familiar  cowpeas.    As  far  as  the  scientists  know  now,  green  soybeans  are 
good  sources  of  vitamins  A,  B  and  G-.    And  sprouted  dry  soybeans  are  good  sources 
of  vitamin  C;  green  beans  are  a  fair  source;  while  dry  beans  have  none  at  all- 

"Last  news  item.     The  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C.  has 
just  published  a  brand-new  leaflet  on  cooking  soybeans.     If  you'd  like  a  copy, 
write  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  D.  C.  and  ask  for  Leaflet 
No.  166  called  "Soybeans  for  the  Table.'  " 

That  concludes  this  week's  letter  from  Washington. 
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